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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT TO THE REFORMATION 

To write the history of Christian theology from its beginnings to the 
Reformation within the limits of a book of two hundred and fifty pages 
is what few scholars would care to attempt and fewer could expect to 
accomplish with success. It has been done, however, by Principal 
Workman. 1 It was inevitable, of course, that such a work should suffer 
in places from overcondensation and that the story should become a 
description from without of the combination and fusion of influences that 
produced successive precipitations of doctrinal deposits, rather than a 
development from within of forces immanent in the spiritual life of the 
times concerned; and yet, both the lay reader, to whom time forbids 
more than a general knowledge of the course of thought, and the expert 
student, whose devotion to details often prevents him from "seeing the 
wood for the trees," will find in this work an admirable summary and 
excellent guide. 

In "The Jewish Factors," "The Influence of Hellas," [discussions of] 
"The Person of Christ," and "The Genius of Rome" are described the 
influences formative of the main trunk of doctrinal tradition. The Jew 
contributed the forms of the Old Testament, the Greek his philosophy, 
and the Roman his polity. There ought to have been more explicit 
reference to the original Christian deposit. Apocalypsism, legalism, 
and allegorism (rightly regarded by Workman as a form of rationalism) 
came in early as interpretative tendencies even in Judaism. The Greek 
brought in syncretism, insistence on strict "definition, even of the unde- 
finable" (p. 26), "sovereign efficacy of reason" (p. 27) and the idea of 
deification. The so-called heresies were inevitable. An admirable 
statement of Gnosticism is given in brief. The account of the contro- 
versies touching the person of Christ smacks too much of an apology for 
Nicene theology. The statement that "from the first His deity was 
viewed as a simple historic fact, which scarcely called for explanation." 
(p. 65) is misleading. 

Rome gave to theology a legalistic stamp, which is seen in a forensic 
view of atonement and in the formal use of a canon of Scripture. The 

1 Christian Thought to the Reformation. By Herbert B. Workman. New York: 
Scribner, 191 1. Pp. x+256. 75 cents. 
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center of gravity shifted from the incarnation to the death of Christ 
(p. 94). "The worst outcome of the Latin spirit" was the mediaeval 
inquisition (p. 109). One feels that in his discussion of mediaeval 
theology Workman gives too little attention to Augustine, notwithstand- 
ing that he is designated "the greatest of Christian philosophers" 
(p. 126), and depends too much on quotations from other historians. 

For mediaeval church-thought the significance of Gregory the Great 
(the author continues the bad custom of prefacing the title "St." to 
such names), who stands at the entrance to the Dark Ages, is rightly 
emphasized. Mediaeval theology was "administrative" (p. 130); 
hence its unity, or rather insistence on uniformity. Yet there was 
always some room allowed for individual opinion. 

An important chapter is "The Renaissance of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries." The leadership in thought was transferred in 
those times from the cloister to the secular universities. Abelard 
receives unusual honor. Workman considers that it was he who led 
this revolution. Scholasticism rose to meet the issue and sought to 
build on the basis of formal logic and mystical insight. Great mystics, 
like Bernard and Eckhart, have an attraction for our author, who con- 
tends that while "there is in mysticism a certain timelessness which is 
the despair of the historian," there is progress in it nevertheless. While 
the dangers of pantheism and hallucination were not escaped, in such 
works as the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a, Kempis the Reformation 
was already introduced. 

Thirty pages are assigned to "The Schoolmen." The treatment 
here is necessarily cramped, though one could not ask for more than is 
given in such a short space. In reading this chapter one feels more than 
ever that the editors made a mistake in not dividing the long period of 
fifteen hundred years between two volumes. 

George Cross 

Newton Theological Institution 
Newton- Centre, Mass. 



THE THEOLOGY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHICAL IDEALISTS 

If anyone thinks that interest in religious problems is dying out, he 
would do well to read two recent volumes by modern philosophers 1 
whose sole reason for treating religious subjects is the conviction that 

1 The Truth of Religion. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by W. Tudor Jones. 
New York: Putnam, 191 1. Pp. xiv+622. $3.50. 

The Sources of Religious Insight. By Josiah Royce. (The Bross Lectures for 
ion.) New York: Scribner, 1012. Pp. xvi+297. $1.25, net. 



